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Mythological Aspects of Trees and Mountains in the Great 
Epic. — By E. Washburn Hopkins, Professor in Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 

i. Trees and Divine Groves. 

Lists of trees are frequently found in the Great Epic, as in 
1. 63. 43f; 1. 207. 41f; 3. 24. 17f; 3. 64. 3f; the last two with 
groups» of birds and animals, respectively. But these lists are 
for poetic effect only, as a single tree often serves the same 
purpose. Thus the hero is as conspicuous among his comrades 
"as a great Sala-tree on a river's bank," 3. 35. 25. Or he 
streams with blood and so "shines like a budded Asoka-tree 
in spring" (vasante 'sokavrksavat), 7. 131. 51, or "like a sandal- 
tree (reddened) with its own sap," 7. 116. 12, or, commonest 
of images, "like a flowering Kimsuka-tree," e. g. 7. 96. 17 — 18. 
In 5. 179. 31, Rama is (both) "like an Asoka at the end of 
winter, (and) like a flowering Kimsuka," and a double image 
is sometimes employed to liken a bleeding hero to a Kimsuka 
and at the same time to a tree surrounded with fire-flies (as 
the sparks come from his blade) at the eve of the rainy season 
(varsdpradose), 7. 15. 18 f. The blood-red Kovidara-tree also 
serves this purpose, SI. 7. 97. 9, while like the "five-year-old 
Mango-grove felled when fruit-laden" is the fall of heads on 
the battle-field, 7. 45. 27 {cutaramo yafhd bhagnah pancavarsah 
phalopagah). From the mythological point of view such re- 
ferences are valuable chiefly in what they lack, namely any 
indication that the trees so frequently mentioned are holy. In 
fact, many trees are known only as useful, like the Pilu-groves 
of the Punjab. 8. 44. 31, on which, as on the SamI and Ifiguda 
(nuts), it is said that camels are fattened, 2. 51.4; though the 
SamI, is a holy tree, being the birth-place of Agni, 13. 85. 44, 
and use itself contributes to holiness. Thus the "great tree 
at whose foot the king sits" is described as punyadhara, or 
"bestowing good" in a religious sense, 3. 24. 24. l 

i N. says it is a Kadamba-tree. It is described as latdvatanavanatafy (bent 
under its canopy of creepers), a phrase perhaps borrowed from R. 5. 16. 28. 
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Of tabu-trees there are a number. 1 Thus only sinners make 
a free use of Palasa (butea frondosa) and Tinduka wood for 
seats and tooth-picks, respectively, obviously because they are 
sacro-sanct, 7. 73. 38. The last mentioned tree it utilized (as 
are others) to point a moral. It is productive of a short 
fierce blaze and a sluggish coward is exhorted to imitate this : 
"Better to blaze for a moment than smoulder long" (alatam 
tindukasyeva muhiirtam api hi jvala) 5. 133. 14 f. Similarly, 
the Salmali-tree is an image of mortals' (inconstant) thoughts, 
"tossed by the movement of the wind like the seed of the 
Salmali", 5. 75. 19, etc. The Sala is opposed to the creeper 
as strength to weakness, 5. 37. 63 (said of the heroes and their 
foes), and the same image gives the epic equivalent of "noblesse 
oblige: "As the Syandana-tree, though slight in size, is able 
to endure much, so a noble family sustains a weight not to 
be borne by inferior people," 5. 36. 36; with another image 
following a few verses later: "Even a great tree cannot with- 
stand a great wind, while many by being united together (in 
a grove) endure the hurricane," ib. 62 (sighrataman vcitan 
sahante 'nyonyasai'usrayat). Compare 12. 154. 4f. 

But of ordinary (not supernatural) trees, some are distinctly 
"revered." The most general case is the "one tree in a vill- 
age", because it is not specified of what sort it is. Standing 
alone it affords shade and a resting-place and for this reason 
it is a caitya arcaniyah and supujitah, that is, "revered and 
honored" (like a divinity; gramadruma, 1. 151. 33). The cdttya- 
vrksa is thus an image of the grandeur of Grarutmat, the 
heavenly bird, 2. 24. 23. Yet only one such tree is noticed 
in the texts, the famous Aksaya-vata of Gaya. 2 Trees suit- 

1 The names of a number of trees whose fruit must not be eaten are 
given in 13. 104. 92. Their use as food is tabu, pratisiddhanna. These 
are the pippala or ficus religiosa, the vaia or fieus indica, the saiia-tvee 
(cannabis sativa), the sdka or tectona grandis, and the udumbara or ficus 
glomerata. A list of unguent-making trees is given just before, priyahgu, 
sandal, bilva, tagara, kesara, etc., 13. 104. 88. In 13. 98. 39 are mentioned 
woods to make dhiipa (incense). The Sami, pippala, and palasa are especi- 
ally spoken of as samidhas, wood for making sacrificial fire, and are 
mentioned along with the udumbara, 12. 40. 11. In 13. 14. 58, ascetics 
live on the fruit of the Asvattha, though this is a tabu-tree (-= Pippala). 
It represents the male element in the production of fire, versus the Sami. 

2 This is mentioned several times, yet not as a tree in itself undying, 
but as conferring deathlessness, aksayakarana, or as making endless the 
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able for an asylum of Saints are enumerated in 13. 14. 
46 f. 1 All caitya trees are homes of spirits, 12. 69. 41 f. 

It is to be noticed that the tree called Bhandlra, the holy 
Nyagrodha of Vrndavana. is mentioned in the early epic only 
in the South Indian recension, at 2. 53. 8 f. The famous Kha- 
dira is known as a tree used for staking moats, 3. 284. 3. 

The ficus religiosa, Pippala or Asvattha-tree (the sun is called 
the a§vattha, i. e. life-tree) is the chief of all trees, 6. 34. 26, 
and typifies, with its roots above and its branches below, the 
tree of life, rooted in God (above), 6. 39. 1 f. He who daily 
honors this tree worships God (Vi?nu is identified with nyag- 
rodha-udumbara- asvattha, 13. 149. 101), 13. 126. 5 (it is as 
holy as a cow or rocana, ib.). The four Vedas are "word- 
branched Pippal trees", 7. 201. 76. 

On the other hand, the Vibhitaka-tree stands in disrepute 
as an unholy tree (see 3. 66. 41, entered by Kali); while, in 
general, "from one and the same tree are produced evil and 
good" (only SI. 5. 33. 22, ekasmad vdi jdyate 'sac ca sac ca). 
This refers to implements etc. made of the tree, for harmful 
or for religious purposes. The sin of Indra, divided among 
trees, rivers, mountains, earth, and women, 5. 13. 19, etc., seems 
to have had no effect upon the holiness of trees in general. 
The "tree of good" and "tree of evil" are metaphors. The 
hero of the epic is a "great tree of virtue," whose trunk and 
branches are his brothers, though as with the Asvattha (above) 
the roots are here divine (brahma; but also the Brahmanas). 
He is thus opposed to the "tree of evil," the foe, as the 6ala 
to the vine, 5. 29. 53 and 56. 2 Of. kdmadruma, 12. 255. 1. 

Magical trees are for the most part supernatural, either 

offering there given to the Manes. It marks the place where the Asura 
Gaya fell, or his sacrifice; 3. f4. 83; 87. 11; 95. 14; 7. 66. 20; 13. 88. 14 
(proverb); R. 2. 107. 13; my Great Epic, 83, n. 2. 

1 dhava-kakubha-kadamba-ndrikeldih kurabakaketaka-jambu-pdtaldbhih 
vata-varunaka-vatsandbha bilvdih sarala-kapitthapriydla-sdla-tdldih 

(47) badarl-kunda-punndgdir asokd-mrd'-timuktakdih 
madhvkdih koviddrdis ca campakdih panasdis tathd 

(48) vanydir bahuvidhdir vrksaih phalapuspapradair yutam 

. . . kadalisandasobhitam (ksetram tapasdm . devagandharvasevitam). 

2 In this place occurs also the common figure of the wood and the 
tiger, which mutually protect each other, 5. 29. 54 f.; also ib. 37. 46; and 
of the lion, ib. 37. 64. The "wood- dwellers", it may be remarked, are, un- 
less qualified as saints, hermits, etc., simply "robbers" 7. 55. 5, etc. 

VOL. xxx Part iv. 25 
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belonging to unearthly places or to prehistoric times, though 
of course plants that instantly heal wounds are in the hands 
of the wiseacres. Compare for example, 6. 81. 10: "Thus 
speaking he gave to him a fine wound- curing strength-endow- 
ing plant and he became free of his wounds." The Slesmataka 
(fruit) stupifies: slesmataki ksinavarcah srnosi (you fail to under- 
stand), the commentator says that to eat the leaf or fruit 
dulls the intellect, 3. 134. 28. But medicinal plants belong 
especially to the mountain of plants (whence aid was brought 
to the brother of Rama) Gandhamadana (below), and the epic 
gives a special list of trees that grow on this favored mountain 
in the Himalayas, 3. 158. 48 f. (saptapatra, etc.). In this realm 
of plants and vines, mythology is almost absent and even philo- 
sophy scarcely more than affirms that plants are sentient, but 
"they know not where their leaves are," 12. 251. 8. 

There is an implicit denial of any active belief in the action 
of Karma ever resulting in a man being reborn as a vegetable; 
the worst he has to fear being re-birth as an insect, a 
demon, or a low savage. But vines and insects serve the 
poet better than the metaphysician and here the vines are 
Love's arrows and ear-rings, and the bees are like Love's arrows 
(tilakaas tilakan iva, trees were the tilaka, forehead marks, etc.) 
3. 158. 66 f. 

That trees were sentient beings is philosophically proved in 
12. 184. 10f.; but the tales of the earlier period assume 
this. Thus in the account of Bhaglratha, the text of the South 
Indian recension says: "The trees, turning toward him with 
their faces, stood bowed down, wishing to go after their lord", 
SI. 7. 16 14.i it i s true that in 3. 230. 35, the "mother" of 
the trees is kind and gives boons and is compassionate, so 
that those who wish sons revere her in a Karafija-tree, where 
she has her abode, while under a Kadamba-tree is worshipped 
Lohitayani, 3. 230. 41, the daughter of the Bed Sea, and nurse of 
Skanda; and there can be no doubt that these goddesses are 
dryads, not so much divine trees as spirits in trees. They are 
vegetal divinities, but, like many other divinities of like nature, 
they are savage and eat human flesh and are compassionate only 
when appeased by offerings. The name given to them (only here!) 

1 B. has "the trees here going after him, the lord, king (raja, sic) 
wish to arrive there where the two space-devourers Makha-Mukhau went." 
In 12. 269. 24 f., trees desire and attain heaven. 
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is Vrksikas, dryads, and they are described as "goddesses born 
in trees who must be worshipped by those desiring children." l 

Nevertheless, this Buddhistic attitude is off-set by a few 
passages, such as that already cited, in which not spirits in 
trees but the trees themselves act, think, speak, etc., un- 
doubtedly a more primitive thought than that of a spirit in 
the tree. Thus in the age of Prthu Vainya, "when people 
lived in caves and trees," not only were all the trees good, 
so that clothes pleasant to touch and wear could be made 
of their bark, 7. 69. 5 and 7 (vr'ksah in SI.), but the trees 
personified came to Prthu Vainya and begged a boon of him, 
wherupon he commanded earth to milk out their wish, and 
the trees rose first to milk earth, so that the Sala became the 
calf, the Plaksa-tree the milker, and the Udumbara the vessel, 
7. 69. 10 f. Or, if this seems too mystic to be primitive, one 
could appeal to the tree-marriage. In 3. 115. 35 f. (cf. 13. 4. 
27 f.), two wives want children and embrace trees, one a Pippala 
and the other a fig (Asvattha and Udumbara), at the proper 
time, and also (it must be said) take medicine. The trees, 
however, are exchanged, so that the woman who should have 
had a warrior son from the heroic tree bore a priestly son, 
and the priest's daughter, who wanted a saintly son, got a 
fighter ; through embracing the A&vattha instead of the Udumbara. 

The "trees of gold", which one sees with disastrous results 
in a dream, seem to be connected with the idea expressed at 
5. 46. 9 in the words "the tree of ignorance has golden leaves". 
As it is elsewhere expressed "Him whom the gods wish to 
destroy they make mad; (so that) he sees things upside down," 
and "he who is to die sees things inverted; he sees golden 
trees,'' that is, to see trees of gold is to share in the more 
general delusion of seeing things inverted or turned about, the 
sign of madness precedent to death. 2 

More particularly, to see golden trees in a cemetery presages 
death. In 3. 119. 12, "On committing this crime he saw golden 

i 3. 231. 16 (vfksesu jatah; hence vrksikdfy with SI. better than the 
vrddhikd ndma ndmatah of B.). "Tree-girded Siva," 7. 202. 35, is in SI. 
still more emphatically "the tree" (epithet of Siva), SI. 7. 203. 32. 

2 A parallel maranacihna occurs in R. B. 3. 59. 16: "He that is about 
to die smells not the expiring lamp, hears not a friend's word, sees not 
Arundhati" (a star). Of. AJP. 20. 23, and add R. 2. 106. 13; 3. 30. 15; 
Mbh. 12. 322. 44. "House-grown" trees are forbidden, 13. 127. 15. 

25* 
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trees in full bloom on the earth of the Pitr-world (cemetery)", 
camikarabhan ksitijan . . pitrlokabhuman. But the addition of 
the significant cemetery is not necessary. In 6. 98. 17, mu- 
mursur hi narah sarvan vrksan pasyati kancanan, "he that is 
about to die sees all trees golden" (the moral: so thou wilt 
die because thou seest things wrong, viparltani). 

The later epic lays a good deal of stress upon tree-worship, 
doubtless reviving old practices as well as bringing in new 
ideas. Not only is Siva identified with the bakula, the sandal- 
wood tree, and the c/iad!a-tree, 13. 17. 110 (the last is the 
saptapatra, N.)> and with the world-tree (ib. N.), and especial 
efficacy attributed to the grove of Deodars, ib. 25. 27 (from 
the wood of this tree the sacrificial posts are made, according 
to epic tradition); but the mere planting of trees is extolled 
as a meritorious act calculated to insure the planter "fame 
on earth and rewards in heaven," ib. 58. 24, since such plant- 
ing "saves one's ancestors" and "gods, saints, and demigods 
have their resort in trees," ib. 26 and 29. On the other hand, 
one who cuts down the lords of the forest on the day of the 
new moon is guilty of Brahman-murder, 13. 127. 3. One should 
offer a lamp to a karanjaka tree, holding in his hand the 
root of the suvarcala, the latter being both the name of a 
plant and of the Sun's wife, if he desires offspring, ib. 123. 8. 

Besides other wonderful trees there are five trees of Para- 
dise which the epic writers regard as capable of being trans- 
planted to earth. Thus the heavenly tree called Parijata was 
seized by Krsna and carried off by him in defiance of Indra, 
whose defence was useless, 5. 130. 49. In Har. 7168 f., this 
tree is identified with another heavenly tree, the Mandara; 
but in 7. 80. 30 the latter appears to be an independent tree 
on Mount Mandara. The Nairrtas in the north country guard 
the Saugandhika-vana (cf. pundarlkavanani, 7. 97. 7) in the 
same way as the gods guard their sacred trees in heaven, and 
the trees there are called santanakas (nagas) or immortal 
trees, distinct from the remarkable Kadall-trees which also 
grow on the grassy places of the favored region, 5. 111. 12 f. 
Bloody bodies in battle are likened to Parijata-vanani in 7, 
187. 34 (red); but the heavenly trees are not described in 
detail. Even the earthly banyan is figured only by allusion 
and implication, though it is probably the model of the "hundred- 
branch tree" to which Drupada is likened because of his 
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numerous descendants, 5. 151. 14. But magical trees are not 
confined to heaven. In the land of demons, Daityas, in the 
town called Hiranyapura, there are also "trees that bear fruit 
and flowers at will and go at will," 5. 100. 15. Many even 
of the sacred asylums on earth have trees which grant wishes. 
Thus in the Alamba-tlrtha the trees grant wishes, 1. 29. 40, 
and other trees there have branches of gold, silver, and beryl; 
one of the banyans being the resort of the little Valakhilya 
saints, who hang from the branches head down, 1. 30. 2. On 
the Utsava hill there are also Kalpavrksas (wish-granting 
trees), 1. 219. 3, though this is an artificial creation. Just as 
Indra has a kalpalatika, or magic vine granting every wish, 
so the kalpa-tree grants wishes. This is so well known (though 
rarely referred to) as to introduce a simile in 3. 281. 5: "though 
adorned with care he seemed less like a (beautiful) kalpa-tree 
than like a caitya-tvee in a cemetery," na kalpavrksa sadrso.. 
smasanacaityadrumavat. Cf. 8. 94. 44, and the kapparukkho. 

The trees of earthly districts almost merge with those of 
heaven, as one climbs the mountains to the upper world ; but 
in those divisions of earth known as Dvipas are to be found 
similar trees, and where it is etymologically possible the local 
tree is adored by the inhabitants. Thus in Saka-dvipa the 
Saka tree is worshipped, 6. 11. 28. 

Of the divine trees three or four are specially prominent. 
The grove of Kadali-trees seen by Bhima on Mt. G-andhama- 
dana is leagues in extent and the grove is "golden" and di- 
vine. It lies on the way to heaven, a narrow path, on which 
the hero is stopped by Hanumat, to prevent his being cursed. 
But he discovers that this golden grove of plantains, pisang 
trees, kadaUsanda, conceals the further end of the "road to 
the world of the gods", devalokasya margah, 3. 146. 51, 58, 
68, 93. Seven trees are "kings," 14.43. 3. 

East of Meru, 6. 7. 14 £, in Bhadrasva-dvipa, there is a 
great mango-tree which always bears fruit and flowers and is 
a league high. It is frequented by Siddhas and Caranas and 
its juice gives immortal youth, ib. 18 (the Kalamra-tree). The 
name of the Dvipa Jambu, is derived from the Jambuvrksa, 
located "south of Nlla and north of Nisadha" (mountains), 
called Sudarsana, an eternal tree which grants all desires and 
is frequented by Siddhas, etc. It is one thousand and one 
hundred leagues in height and touches the sky; its fruit being 
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measured by fifteen and ten hundred cubits (2500 aratni). Its 
juice makes a river which flows around Meru to the Northern 
Kurus. The red gold used for gods' ornaments, like indrago- 
2>as in color, comes from it and is hence called jambiinada 
{red gold), 6. 7. 20-26. 

As the juice of this tree makes a river, so the Ganges itself, 
which among the gods is called Alakananda (Alaka is Kubera's 
city, and Alaka designates an inhabitant thereof, 3. 162. 13) 
has its source at the great jujube-tree which grows on Mount 
Kailasa, mahanadi badariprabhavd, revered by gods and seers 
as well as by the aerial Saints called Vaihayasas, and by 
Valakhilyas, and Gandharvas, 3. 142. 4 f. The tree grows be- 
side the Ganges, according to 3. 145. 51 and is reached only 
by a long journey through many districts of northern Mlecchas 
and hills inhabited by Vidyadharas, Vanaras, Kinnaras, Kim- 
purusas, Gandharvas, and Caranas (so SI. 3. 145. 16), till one 
gets to the asylum of Nara-Narayana, which is full of "heavenly 
trees," i. e. "always bearing fruit and flowers,'' on Mt. Kailasa. 
The Badari-tree is huge, with a thick trunk and its boughs 
afford constant shade. It is of incomparable beauty and its 
fruits are sweet as honey. The rest of the description is the 
usual picture of heaven. There are no mosquitoes or gnats; 
the grass is blue (nila) and soft as snow. The "songs of glad 
birds" resound. There is an absence of thorns, darkness, sor- 
row, hunger, thirst, cold, heat; but the place is full of sacri- 
ficial glory and holy beauty, brahmya laksmi, though it had 
no light from the sun. The badarl is the most important of 
the many "divine trees" found there, ib. 27 f. As Saka-dvlpa 
has its tree of wonders worshipped by the inhabitants, 6. 11. 
27; so Salmalika-dvipa has a Salmali-tree, 6. 12. 6. This 
tree also is worshipped, just as Mt. Kraunca in worshipped in 
Kraunca- dvipa, ib. 7. 

These last passages already reveal the close connection 
between the trees divine and the mountain heights, and more 
particularly show that the idea not only of a divine tree but 
of a divine grove was as familiar to the Hindu as to the 
Assyrian, German, or Roman. Such a grove, called vanam 
divyam, or devaranyani (plural, 5. 14. 6; 186. 27), devodyana, 
upavana, vandnta, kanana, drama, nandana, etc., is not only 
sacred to the gods but is where the gods themselves perforin 
religious rites. In 3. 118. 9f., Yudhisthira journeys from Sur- 
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paraka past a place by the sea and arrives at the sacred 
grove where the gods practiced austerity. There he sees the 
dyatanani (templa) of Rclka's son and of the Vasus, troops 
of Maruts, Asvins, Vaivasvata (Yama), Aditya, the lord of 
wealth, Indra, Visnu, lord Savitar, Bhava, Candra, the day- 
maker, the lord of waters, the troop of Sadhyas, Dhatar, the 
Pitrs, Rudra with his troop, Sarasvati, the troop of Siddhas, 
"and whatever (other) immortals" (there are). 

2. Mountains. 

The shrines but not the gods are found in this lowland 
place. The gods dwell upon the "ownerless" (13. 66. 36) 
mountains, the high places; and it is significant that it is not 
upon the Seven Hills of the more southern district but chiefly 
on the thousands of hills of the northern country that one 
finds the gods, i Bharata-land comprises the Seven Hills. 

It is said in 3. 39. 40 that "the assemby of gods, tridasandm 
samagamah, is found on the best of mountains" (Himavat); 
and in 7. 54 25, " The gods of old made sacrifice on the top 
of Himavat." When Nahusa, as king of the gods, devendra, 
sported in "all the parks and pleasure-groves" familiar to the 
divinities, he lived "in Kailasa, on the top of Himavat, on 
Mandara, the White Mountain, Sahya, Mahendra, and Malaya," 
as well as by seas and streams, 5. 11. 11 f. But when the 
Pandus go to seek the gods they travel to the northern dis- 
tricts to "divine Haimavata, holy, beloved of Gods," 3. 37. 39. 
It is in the northern mountains also that one finds the most 
famous shrines of the saints. The Agastya-vata (but also Mt. 
Kunjara), Vasistha's mountain, parvata, and the still more 
renowned Bhrgu-tunga, are visited by Arjuna in the Hima- 

i The Seven Hills of IS. 6. 2. 4. 3 (where, 3. 4. 5. 1, Visnu and not 
Siva is "overlord of the hills") remain in epic tradition as the seven Kula- 
parvatas, 6. 9. 11 (cf. the seven mountains in Saka-dvipa, 6. 11. 13). They 
are perhaps the "seven doors of heaven", TB. 3. 12. 2. 9. They comprise 
the Orissa chain, Mahendra; the southern part of the western Ghats, 
Malabar (Malaya); the northen part of the western Ghats, Sahya; Sukti- 
mat (location in the east but doubtful); the Gondwana range called Bear- 
mountain, Rksavat; the (eastern) Vindhya; and the northern and western 
Vindhya, Pariyatra. In SI. (only) 4. 3. 36, Arjuna is called "the eighth 
mountain", implying the same ordinary number of mountain ranges. 
Among the Seven Hills, Mahendra is best known as a holy place, 1. 215. 
13; 3. 85. 16 f. (Rama-tlrtha). Twelve mountains are "kings," 14.43.4. 
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layas, 1. 215. 1 f. (with tunga cf. tafika, mountains-slope, only 
in the pseudo-epic). 

The mysterious element comes to the fore in the descript- 
ion of one of the holy places in the hills: "Clouds arise with- 
out wind to bring them; stones fall; the wind is always blowing 
and ever rains the god (nit-yam devas ca varsati). One hears 
a sound as of reading but (the reader) is not seen. A fire 
burns there (of itself) both morn and eve. Flies and mos- 
quitoes interrupt devotion. Melancholy is born there and a 
man longs for his home", 3. 110. 3 f. ' 

A religious explanation of these phenomena is essayed by 
the traveller's guide. The gods do not like to be seen and so 
they made this place, which is their resort, inaccessible. It 
is on Hemakuta (Rsabhakuta). When the gods "gather at 
the river" (Nanda is its name), only a great saint may as- 
cend the mountain. For here the gods sacrifice. The grass 
is sacred (kusa) grass and the trees grow like sacrificial posts 
and are used as such by the gods. "Here with the saints 
live ever the gods and it is their sacred fire which burns morn 
and eve. On bathing here all sins are destroyed," ib. 15 and 
18. The weird sounds, however, have an historical explanation. 
The great saint Rsabha. who lived in this holy place, was 
once disturbed in his meditations by a party of tourists, which 
made him very angry and he gave orders to the mountain: 
"If any man speaks in this place, throw stones at him and 
raise a wind to stop his noise," ib. 9 f. Hence came the uni- 
versal rule that one should keep silence in the presence of 
holiness. "Sit thou down in silence" (tusnim dssva), says Lo- 
masa, 3. 114. 16, "for this is the grove divine of Brahma" (the 
Self-existent). But mountains in general are holy and have 
a purifying effect, according to 12. 36. 7 and 264. 40.* 

The myths of the mountains imply for the most part that 
they are living beings and of course divine. With other 
divinities the rivers, seas, and mountains approach and adore 
Siva, 13. 14. 399; or Indra, saying "hail to thee", 5. 17. 22. 

> ib. 6 : nirvedo jayate tatra grhani smarate janah. In the beginning 
of the description another reading is: "With the sound (of speech) clouds 
arise". For volcanic mountains, see 8. 81. 15. 

5 Among punydni are dharanibhrtas ("earth-holders"; the hills uphold 
earth) and bathing and visiting the places of the Gods, devasthanabhiga- 
mana, 12. 36. 7. Mountains assist at a sacrifice, ib. 321. 182. 
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So, conversely, a human being is represented as revering Mt. 
Raivata and all (other) divinities and as "walking the deasil" 
around the mountain, 1. 220. 6. Compare 14. 59. 4f. and 
the adoration of mountains and trees, in 13. 166. 31 f. In 
another passage it is said that the local mountain is revered, 
by offerings of flowers and perfumes and cars (? supratisthita), 
2. 21. 20, although here Caityaka, one of the five hills sur- 
rounding a town, is revered rather as a memorable place. 
There the minotaur, mamsada rsabha, which destroyed the in- 
habitants, was slain by Brhadratha, who (perhaps with the 
help of the propitious mountain) killed the monster and made 
three drums of its hide, ib. 16 f. Possibly the fact that the 
hills are represented as running red with metal, dhatu, or 
chalk washed down in the rainy season may have helped in 
personifying the mountains as bleeding beings (with whom 
bleeding men and elephants are often compared), but even 
this was not necessary in a land where everything was alive. 1 

One hill in particular, said to be five (or) six thousand 
leagues in height, is called "garlanded," Malyavat, but it is 
garlanded with the samvartaka fire, and here reside those 
who have fallen from the world of Brahma. They precede 
Aruna and then enter the moon after 66000 years, 6. 7. 28. 
It runs off to east and west into little hills called (uniquely) 
gandikds (purvapilrvdnugandikds and aparagandikas, 6. 7. 28 f. 
The title of Himavat as "Guru of mountains," sailaguru (rare 
and late), 9. 51. 34, of itself imparts personality to the mountain. 
So a mountain begets children upon a river, 1. 63. 35 f. Here 
the mountain, Kolahala, in expressly said to be "gifted with 
intelligence," cetanayuktah. His daughter was called Girika. 
Mountains speak, 12. 333. 30; as an echo, 334. 25. 

On the assumption that mountains are alive rests one of 
the oldest legends in regard to them. RV. 2. 12. 2, yah prthivim 
vyathamdndm adrthliad yah parvatan prakupitdn aramnat 
("Indra made firm the shaking earth and brought to rest the 
excited mountains") is explained by the legend narrated in 
MS. 1. 10. 13: tesdm indrah paksan acchinat tdir imam adrmhat 
("Indra out off the wings of the mountains and made earth 
firm"). In the epic, "like the mountains with wings out off" 

i Compare 7. 93. 36, adrsyanta 'drayah kale gairikambusravd iva (gai- 
rikadi-, 6. 78. 28, etc.); dhatun, 3. 158. 94 f.; 6. 93. 37, and often. N. takes 
mahadhatu, 13. 17. 118, as Meru (epithet of Siva). 
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is a standing simile, e. g. 6. 93. 36. That the old legend is 
in mind is shown by the addition of the words "of old," as 
in 7. 26. 65, where an elephant is likened to "a winged moun- 
tain of old"; and ib. 37, a fight of elephants "resembles that 
of two mountains of old, winged and wooded." But at pre- 
sent it is "something unknown that hills should move," 7. 103. 6. 

Historically interesting is the fact that in times of distress 
(Kali, as reflecting history) the upper castes, when over-taxed, 
as an alternative to serving a J§udra king take refuge in 
mountain-caves, girigahvana, not (apparently) artificial but the 
common resort of tigers and other wild animals, 3. 190. 61; 
7. 107. 12 (of animals), as well as of Mlecchas, who in 7. 93. 
48 are described as habitually living in caves, girigahvana- 
vasinah. They are here savages, like those of the north, Par- 
vatlyas, who fight with stones, an art unknown to the Kurus, 
7. 121. 33. In the history of Sunda and Upasunda it is said 
that "they sent to Yama's home even him who sought refuge 
in inaccessible places," samlinam api durgesu, 1. 210. 20. So, 
when afraid of the Kaleyas, "some retreated to caves;" kecid 
guhah pravivisur nirjharahi ca 'pare sritah, 3. 102. 14. The 
kandaras (caves, a rare word in Mbh. but common in R.) are 
thus utilized by beasts and saints alike, guhakandara (samllnas), 
3. 100. 17; ib. 40. 28. In 2. 31. 17 the caves of Orissa are 
mentioned (prayayau daksinapatham, guham asadayam asa 
Kiskindham lokavis'rutam) as being already famous. Cf. dart, 
3. 64. 6; kandara, ib. 110; tatasannkandaram, 3. 40. 28. 

Later legends representing the mountains as very much alive 
occur in the accounts of the Vindhya, the Krauiica, and the 
Mainaka mountains. The fact that Krauiica is the son of 
Mainaka and Mainaka is the son of Himavat, gives even a 
genealogical tree; but the descent is not always so given and 
Krauiica itself or himself is also called the son of Himavat. 
Although the Vindhya legend is more popular, the story of 
Mainaka is more directly connected with the tale of the winged 
mountains. The epic use of Mainaka is to compare with this 
mountain a steadfast hero or elephant. For Mainaka was the 
only mountain that escaped or resisted Indra, when the others 
had their wings cut off. "Like Mainaka cast on the ground 
by great Indra" is the incredible fall of Bhima (as hard to 
realize) ; it is parallel to the "drying of ocean or removal, visar- 
pana, of Meru, or the overthrow of Indra at the hands of 
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Vrtra, or the fall of the sun, 7. 3. 4f.; 9. 12 f. Stereotyped 
is the phrase "stood firm as Mainaka," e. g. 6. 92. 26; 7. 92. 
17; 99. 28; 123. 2; 9. 19. 45, etc., referring not to being un- 
shaken by the wind, as is Vindhyagiri, 7. 92. 53, but to its 
firmness against Indra Nagari ("foe of the mountains"). 

In 3. 134. 5f., Mainaka is said to be as superior to all other 
mountains as Indra to other gods, or as Ganges to other 
rivers. It is situated north of Kailasa (q. v.) and is famous 
for the mass of gems and jewels deposited there by Maya in 
or near the lake Bindusaras, where Danavas sacrifice, 2. 3. 3. 
It is spoken of as having a vinasana (see below, Meru) in the 
interior of the mountain where Aditi "cooked food of old for 
the sake of a son," 3. 135. 3. The legend that Ocean gave 
the mountain refuse when it escaped from Indra is preserved 
in 1. 21. 35, "Mainaka's asylum-giver is ocean." There is a 
watering-place there of some renown, 13. 25. 59. It is to 
(hundred-peaked) Mt. Mainaka that a Raksasa with "one 
hundred heads" is compared, 7. 175. 63. 

Mt. Krauiica is called the White Mountain, because of 
the white silver there (Himavat is famous for gold-mines and 
gems), 3. 188. 112. Compare 13. 166. 30-31, "Himavat rich 
in herbs divine, Vindhya in metals, Tirthas, and herbs; and 
Sveta full of silver" (rajatavrtah). It is guarded by seven- 
headed dragons and in it is the goldeu lake where the mothers 
of Kumara (Skanda) bore him (by proxy). Skanda shot at 
Mt. Krauiica and it fled but afterwards returned: "Skanda 
drew his bow and shot his arrows at the "White Mountain, 
and with his arrows he split the mountain Krauiica (cf. 
Kraunca-nisudaka, epithet of Skanda), the son of Himavat . . 
Krauiica fell uttering fearful howls and the other mountains 
seeing his fall began to shout. But Skanda split the White 
Mountain, lopping off one peak and the White Mountain fled 
in fear from earth," 3. 225. 10 f.; 9. 46. 84. In 3. 229. 28, this 
mountain is called "Rudra's seed;" though it was son of Himavat 
(whom Menaka bore to Himavat). Compare 8. 90. 68; 9. 17. 51 ; 
and the seed of Rudra (Agni) cast on Meru by Ganges, 9. 
44. 9; 13. 85. 68. 

The legend of Vindhya (renowned for metals and plants, 
13. 166. 31) represents that range of hills as angry with the 
sun for refusing to go round it as it does around Meru, in a 
respectful manner (pradaksinam). Vindhya resolved to hide 
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the sun's light, and for that purpose began to grow till it 
shaded earth from the light of sun and moon. The gods 
begged it to stop growing, but to no purpose. Then the great 
saint Agastya got permission from it to pass over it both on 
his way south and on his way back. But as Agastya (the 
civilizer of the South) never came back, the mountain could 
grow no more and is still waiting for the saint's return before 
it grows higher, 3. 103. 16 and 104. 12 f. As the mountain 
rages here, so it may rejoice, "as a mountain rejoicing in heart 
receives the rain," 4. 64. 5, that is, shows its bravery, since 
"water is the destruction of mountains," parvatanam jalam 
jar a (as travel is the destruction of bodies; lack of fortune, 
of women ; and word-arrows, of the mind), 5. 39. 78. 

Another story illustrates a popular belief. The "Gathas of 
the gods" say that there was a saint called Baladhi, who de- 
sired to have an immortal son. The gods were kindly dis- 
posed toward him because he had been religious; but they 
said "No mortal is seen (to be) immortal; but he shall have 
a life conditioned by a cause," nimittayuh. Then he, think- 
ing "mountains are indestructible," said: "Let his life last as 
long as the mountains" (let the mountain be the cause). Then 
Medhavin, his son, was born but, being arrogant, he insulted 
the saints. One of the saints, Dhanusaksa, after vainly curs- 
ing him, took the form of a buffalo and charging against the 
mountains reduced them to ashes. So, the cause (of life) 
being destroyed, Medhavin, the son of Baladhi, was also dest- 
royed. A Gatha is sung about it to this day ("no one can 
escape what is ordained; Dhanusaksa the great seer split the 
mountains"). J 

In connection with the mountain-myths may be mentioned 
the story of the nymph turned into stone, like similar tales 
in Greek mythology. The Apsaras Bambha, wife of Tumburu, 
was thus turned into a rock on failing to seduce Visvamitra 
as she came under the curse of that saint, 5, 117. 16, etc. 

1 This is the version in SI. 3. 135, which, at vs. 52, inserts half a 
a dozen verses showing that the seer himself became a buffalo. The 
words in B. mahisair bhedayamdsa parvatan are changed to maharsir 
and so in the Gatha: maharsir bhedayamasa Dhanusaksa mahtdhardn. 
B., 135. 52 and 55, represents the saint splitting the mountains "by means 
of buffaloes." So, in the story of Kolahala (p. 357, above), Vasu out- 
raged by its behavior, kicked a hole in it, through which the river escaped. 
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Other legends abound, connecting some mountain with a 
god or saint, as in the landing of the ark on Naubandhana, 
3, 187, 50. Often the Puranic story is just alluded to, as 
when Govardhana is mentioned as the place where Visnu-Krsna 
(called mahadridhrt in 13. 149. 32) upheld the hill for the 
sake of the cows, 5. 130. 46; 13. 159. 17 gam uddadhara (SI. 
7. 11. 4, davan muktvd . . dhrtva Oovardhanam), VP. 5. 11. 
In the mountain Mahendra (Orissa chain) lived Bama (after 
"ejecting the ocean") at the command of Kasyapa Marica to 
"leave the earth," i what time he extirpated the warriors, 7. 70. 
21 f. On the Narmada river is the beryl-mountain (sometimes 
located in the north) and in this locality "Kausika drank 
soma with the Asvins and Cyavana paralyzed Indra and won 
Sukanya as his wife," 3. 121. 19. Both epics have the story 
of Gandhamadana (also a name of Bavana, 3. 283. 5) as the 
home of medicinal plants, utilized by Hanumat to cure Rama's 
brother. It bears the epithet mahausadliisamayuktah parvatah, 
7. 139. 86. In both epics, Mandara is the instrument used 
by the gods to churn ambrosia from the ocean, 1. 18. 13 
= BB. 1. 46. 21 (C. 45. 18, less exactly like Mbh.). 

This Mandara, "Indra's golden mountain," jambunadaparvata, 
3. 139. 16, is identical with Indra-Kila, 3. 37. 42, and is 
especially invoked as the home of Sadhus and Munis. It is 
through the grace of this mountain that priests, warriors, and 
the farmer-merchant caste attain heaven. Tirthas (3. 26. 12 f.), 
sweet streams, nymphs, and the sound of Vedic recitation are 
found there, 3. 42. 22 f. In 1. 18. 11, it is supported by the 
sacred tortoise (Visnu). Vrtra, it is said in 3. 101. 15, "fell 
like Mandara hurled of old from the hand of Visnu." Else- 
where it associated with Mt. Sveta: "We shall see the White 
Mountain and Mt. Mandara, where are the manivara Yaksa 
and Kubera the king of Yaksas, 88000 Gandharvas and four 
times as many Kimpurusas and Yaksas" (who with Baksasas 
guard the mountain), 3. 139. 5. In 3. 163. 4, it lies east of 
(Meru and) Gandhamadana and "illuminates all the earth as 
far as the sea; and the region is protected by Indra and 
Kubera." Also here it is said that when Soma and the stars 
have gone around Meru they "return to Mt. Mandara," i. e., 

i So Yudhisthira on leaving Kubera's mountain "goes to earth." (and 
addresses it as a person, drasta tava 'smi, auf Wiedersehen !), 3. 176. 20. 
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to the east (SI. has \sagaram). It is located in the north, 
with Mandakini, in 5. 111. 12, and in the South in 5. 109. 9, 
its grottoes (as in the Indraloka ascent, called hunjas) being 
especially mentioned. In 5. 110. 9, it is found in the west. 
Here the root of Himavat is said to extend (in the western 
district) toward Mandara, inapproachable, sunk in the ocean. 
The fact that these three statements are virtually one de- 
scription weakens the force of each statement and makes 
the eastern (Bengal) position of Mandara more probable, as 
this accords with tradition (at the present day "Mandar- 
giri" is near Bhagalpar, Bengal). The fact that Mandara is 
especially Indra's mountain also helps to establish its geo- 
graphical position, since "Indra's district" is the east. 

But the epic has a vague notion of the northern mountains, 
the approach to which was difficult and the ascent impossible 
except to very great saints and heroes. 1 The Pandus see, as 
they ascend from the south, the peaks of Kailasa, Mainaka, 
the foot of Gandhamadana (-padas), and Sveta; whence they 
journey seventeen days to the back of Himavat and "four 
days later" come to the White Mountain, "like a huge mass 
of clouds and full of gems and gold" (gold is in all the 
mountains, 2. 50. 21; 9. 44. 15, etc.) without having yet 
reached Gandhamadana, 3. 158. 18f. But, when one stands, 
on Gandhamadana, the "mountain of Indra and Kubera" (that 
is, Mt. Mandara) lies to the east, as opposed to Samyamana, 
the region of the south (of Yama), to the abode of Varuna 
and the Asta-mountain (where the sun sets; itself opposed to 
Udaya, sunrise-hill), and to the abode of Brahma, "great 
Meru, which illuminates the north," while next (to the east) 
is the "abode of Visnu." 2 Compare the confused account of 
the Mahaparsva mountains, and those "beyond Kailasa and 
Mandara," 13. 19. 20, 53. 

i Cf. aruruksur yatha mandah parvatam Gandhamadanam, (boasting) 
"like a fool who (pretends he) is going to climb Mt. Gandhamadana," 5. 
160. 94. 

2 Asta mahidhra, 5. 181. 16; asto nama parvata, 5. 110. 6 (astamana 
= astam-ayana). The Udaya hill appears at 3. 224. 11. The Asta is 
conceived as a real "mountain-king," and there "and in the sea dwells 
Varuna protecting all creatures," 3. 163. 10. The gods find Siva on Mt. 
Mandara, 7. 94. 57, though his regular abode is Kailasa, whose lofty peak 
serves the hyperbole of the poets as an image, "high as peaked Kailasa 
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Despite the fact that the gods roam about as they will and 
are constantly found in each others' pleasure-groves, they are 
ascribed in general not only to certain regions but also to 
certain mountains. Thus: "The Raksasas (raksahsi, sc. live) on 
Himavat; on Kailasa (Hemakut,a) live the Guhyakas; serpents 
and Nagas on (Mt.) Msadha; Gokarnam is a grove of asceticism 
(cf. 13. 18. 6, Krsna practiced asceticism there); the White 
Mountain is said to belong to all the gods and Asuras; the 
Gandharvas (live) ever on Nisadha, likewise the Brahmarsis 
on Nila; but the resort of gods is the Peaked hill" (srngavdns 
hi . . devanam pratisancarah; a special range), 6. 6. 51 f. Then 
follows the statement that the fire of destruction (saihvartdka) 
and the saints who precede Aruna (above, p. 357) are on top 
of Malyavat, ib. 7. 28. Only devl Sandili ("Agni's mother;" 
cf. 13. 123. 2f.) is, however, especially ascribed to Mt. &rngavat 
at 6. 8. 9, which, like Meru, has three peaks, one of gold, one 
of gems, and one of all kinds of jewels, 6. 6. 4 and 6. 8. 8. 
The flank of Meru called Karnikara (wood) is a favorite resort 
of Pasupati and Uma; and Hiranmaya is especially the moun- 
tain of Garuda, 6. 6. 24 and 6. 8. 6. The Gandharvas too 
live on Mandara (q. v.), on Meru (in Saka-dvlpa), 6. 11. 15; 
and in Kusa, ib. 12. 14, while "all the districts" (sub Krauha- 
dvlpa) have gods and Gandharvas, ib. 12, 21. Harigiri, "Visnu's 
hill," is in Kusa-dvipa 6. 12. 11. Skanda gives his special 
mountain, near Ellora, the name of devagiri, "hill of the god" 
(not "gods' hill"). The devaMta (tirtha) of 3. 84. 141 (ib. 149, 
the "lake of Pitamaha" near the Sailaraja) may refer to the 
"hill of gods" (in general). The statement in 12. 27. 21, that 
Draupadi grieves for her five sons "like earth deprived of five 
mountains" does not limit the number of mountains in any way. 

Further examination of the data leads into the realm of 
cosmology and ethnology, with which mythology on its religious 
side is less nearly connected. Yet a word must be said in 
regard to the conception of the Himalayas in general and the 
site of the world-mountain Meru. It is evident that the epic 



stood he, with club upraised," 6. 94. 23, etc. "High as Mandara," 1. 207. 
32 (gopuras). Gandhamadana (Kubera's own mountain) is where Pitamaha 
receives in audience the gods and seers, 6. 65. 42. The paclas (above) of 
this mountain suggest the simile of 1. 136. 2, padacariva parvatah (Karna 
in arena) "like a footed mountain." The pdda, foot (plain), of Himavat 
is "snowy" {Mima), 7. 55. 39. 
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poets are acquainted with the world as it appears from the 
Gangetic plains, where the Eastern Ocean is known but not 
near; where the "western littoral" is also known but distant, 
as are the "Punjab kings," the mountaineers, and, more remotely, 
the kings of the &akas, Pahlavas, Daradas, Kambojas, Yavanas, 
etc., e. g. 5. 4. 15f. But the flight of Indra to "the end of 
the worlds" sets him in a lake on an island in the sea north 
of Himavat, 5. 10. 45; 14. 8; and when Arjuna goes north be 
finds beyond the White Mountain the land of Kimpurusas, 
protected by Drumaputra, and still farther the land (protected 
by Guhyakas) called Hataka, near lake Manasa, where there 
were "streams of saints," rsikulyas, and near Hataka (which 
gives its name to a kind of gold) he comes on the country 
protected by the Gandharvas (the Gandharva-nagara is localized 
here), whence he seeks to cross the "northern Hari-Varsa" or 
unconquerable land of the Northern Kurus, 2. 27. 29 to 28. 11 
(and expanded in SI.), just as Bhlma gets to the extreme 
south when he comes to Tamralipta, 2. 30. 24. Jambudvlpa, 
3. 79. 4 and 6. 1. 8 (yavat tapati suryo hi Jambudvipasya 
mandalam) and 14. 85. 39, is India. 

Himavat itself is often personified, though too huge to be 
always thought of as individual. For the most part it serves 
as does any hill (1. 188. 7), for a type of stability, endurance, 
and size. A standing solemn asseveration is, "Himavat shall 
fall (or burst) and earth shall burst" (ere such or such happen), 
where the common distinction between earth and mountain 
again appears.' 

A general description in 3. 108. 4f., lauds Himavat's peaks, 
rivers, forests, caves, lions, tigers, birds (the kinds being given 

1 caled dhi H. sdilah, etc., 5. 82. 48; cf. pated Dyaur H. siryet, 3. 12. 
130, and oft. In 3. 32. 10, it is said that even Himavat, if "divided up 
and not added to," bhaksyamano hy anavdpah, might be destroyed. Its 
hugeness leads to the phrase "hide Himavat with a handful of grass," 
3. 35. 23 (like "hiding Meru," ib. 29); "it cannot be moved," 13. 35. 20; 
typical of dhdirya, 1. 183. 9. The most striking personification of Himavat 
occurs at 13. 25. 62, vikhyato Eimavdn puny ah Sankara-svasuro girih, 
dkarah sarvaratndnam siddhacaranasevitah, "Mt. Himavat, a mine of 
gems of all sorts, is called Siva'a father-in-law; it is holy and cultivated 
by saints and singers" (Siva's wife is ParvatI, "daughter of the moun- 
tain"). Hence perhaps Siva is called Haima, but, as he "lives in moun- 
tain caves," it may be that haima means "living on Himavat," as he is 
Merudhaman, "living on Meru," 13. 17. 61, 64 (haima), and 91. Himavat 
is also "father of Ganges," 6. 119. 97 and of Mt. Abu (below). 
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in detail), Kinnaras, Apsarasas, elephants, Vidyadharas, jewels, 
and snakes. In particular it is famous for its gold-mines and 
gold-bearing waters. 1 

Kailasa is of all the mountains in Himavat the most famous 
and serves as a means of comparison when one wishes to 
describe towers etc., which in Sanskrit as in our parlance are 
called "sky-scrapers," divispri, as in 1. 185. 19; 2. 34. 20; cf. 
(not in B) SI. 1. 96. 56, Kailasasikliarair gopurdih. Even 
the house of lac is compared with it, 1. 146. 12, or a man, as 
Balarama is "like the Kailasa peak," 1. 220. 20. It lies, as 
described in Vana, beside the upper Ganges but beyond the 
Northern Kurus and is near Mt. Mainaka, 3. 145. 17 f., 41 
and 51 (also SI. 1. 243. 31). The Sabha of Kubera is "like 
the peak of Kailasa" 2. 10. 2. It is said to be six leagues (!) 
high. All the gods assemble upon it, and the Yaksas, Raksasas, 
etc. to be seen there are without number, 3. 139. 11 f. The 
monster jujube described as being there and in Gandhamadana 
(ib. and above) shows perhaps that no great distinction was 
felt between them, unless one was a part of the other. Accord- 
ing to 3. 12. 43, Krsna once lived there (SI. quite different, 
vairajabhavane for KailasabJiavane).'* The two mountains else- 
where, as at a later date, are differentiated. 

1 Compare 5. 111. 24, the "gold-mine of Himavat," hdimavatah kana- 
kdkarah, and "gold-giving lake," found at Usirabija. In 3. 82. 55, Arbuda 
is " son of the Himalayas," himavatsuta, " where there was of old a cleft 
in the earth" and asylum of Vaslstha. As it is near Prabhasa (on the 
Gujarat coast) it must be the modern Mt. Abu, and not Mainaka, as 
later in VP. The gold comes from "Rudra's seed," 9. 44. 15. Gold in the 
"essence;" sdra, of (all) mountains (as honey is of flowers), 13. 17. 14. 

2 The commentators here understand badari and vdisdld to refer to 
the jujube tree and not to the stream or asylum of Narayana so called 
(5. 111. 4). But anyway Kailasa seems to include, as a range, the further 
hill called Mainaka and Gandhamadana. Of. the later rajatddri "silver 
hill," as epithet of Kailasa, with the statement above regarding Sveta. 
In 3. 158. 17, where the heroes see Gandhamadana and Sveta after Kai- 
lasa and Mainaka, SI. has Meru for Sveta. In the more or less stereo- 
typed geographical scheme of 6. 6. If., Gandhamadana lies north of 
Malyavat, which is north of Nisadha, and Nisadha is the mountain west 
of Hemakuta (Kailasa). According to a v. 1. in SI. "black men" live on 
Gandhamadana (in B, they are " happy" hrstti), krsna narah), 6. 6. 31 (36). 
In 1. 119. 48, Gandhamadana is this side of Indra-Klla and beyond Hima- 
vat (cf. 3. 37. 41); it is protected by Saints, Siddhas, and by mahdbhiltas. 
Indradyumna-lake and Hansa-kuta lie beyond it (ib. 50). It is accessible 
only to ascetic mortals, and the visdld badari is there, 3. 140. 22; 141. 23. 
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Mt. Meru, if no cosmological theory stood opposed, would 
seem to be a hill "beaten by rain," 7. 166. 14; 174. 20, etc., 
like other hills of the north country, only surpassing all and 
reaching higher than the sun, so that the sun goes around it, 
3. 104. 2. It is Meru-giri, trikuta, the best of peaked moun- 
tains, 5. 65. 5 (it has three golden peaks, 6. 82. 27), and it is 
covered with cloud but not stirred, mathita, by the wind, 7. 156. 
81 f. ("Wind shall bear away Meru, and the sky fall," ere this 
thing shall happen, is said as above of Himavat, 5. 160. 98). 
The "rocks of Meru" ("may be counted," 13. 26. 98) appear 
to be as well known as the "sands of the Ganges" (with the 
stars in the sky usually as type of countless hosts of cows), 
7. 58. 7, yavatyah sikata gangyo yavan Meror mahopalah. Like 
other mountains it is red with metal, 5. 179. 30 (see above). 
Like other peaks it stretches to the heavens and "golden 
Meru" is a part of the Svarloka (light-world), holding parks 
of the gods, its extent being given in one place as three and 
thirty thousand leagues, 3. 261. 8. It is the "Indra of moun- 
tains" and is ever resplendent with sunlight, 1. 225. 37; 2. 38. 
28; 3. 81. 5. Yet its glory excels that of the sun, and it is the 
home of gods, Gandharvas, and beasts, but not of men who 
are unrighteous. It is there the gods consulted how to use 
Mandara as a churning stick to get ambrosia, 1. 17. 5f.; and 
1. 18. The deva-sabha is on Meru, SI. 2. 51. 43. It cannot 
be destroyed (or, SI., turned round, vivartanam for vimardanam), 
3. 36. 3 (cf. viparydsa, 7. 193. 7) or concealed (above). It is 
typical of dignity {Merupratimagaurava, "O thou as grave as 
Meru!"), 3. 41. 40. 

Yet the poets do not hesitate to say that the sun lights it, 
SI. 4. 19. 13; that vultures visit it, 3. 225. 33; that the saint 
ViSvamitra can "hurl Meru away from earth," 1. 71. 36; and 
that the "house-goddess" can devour it, 2. 18. 8. Hiranyaka- 
sipu is known as "the shaker of Meru" (-kampana), 13. 14. 73. 
On its wooded top sit saints and gods, 12. 324. 11—21. Asylums 
are found there, as, for example, that of Vasistha, albeit "on 
the flank" of the mountain, 1. 99. 6, though Yayati sports 
upon its very peak, Merusrnge . . uttare (northern), 1. 85. 9, 
as does Usanas with the demon Daityas, 6. 6. 22, and the 



It is described in 3. 146. 22, as "dancing with clouds outspread" (as a 
ballet-dancer with skirts). 
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"wives of the gods" ascend it, 1. 134. 16. The mountain is 
spoken of as if the poets saw it before them. "He shone in 
splendor on his golden car as shines the sun on Meru," 7. 84. 
17; "looked like Maha-Meru with its clouds," 6. 109. 38; 
"resplendent as the peak of Meru," 7. 120. 4. A long de- 
scription of it is found in 3. 163. 12f. It lies north of Gandha- 
madana, is holy, the gate of the saints, and illuminates the 
northern district. There Prajapati, the soul of being, abides. 
There too, in a blessed and healthful abode, live those who 
are called the putrd manasali of Brahma (his mental sons), 
of whom Daksa is the seventh (14). The "seven seers of the 
gods" (Devarsis) set and rise there. The topmost peak is 
occupied by Pitamaha, "with the self- pleased gods" (atmatrptaih); 
but beyond the seat of Brahma is that of the eternal supreme 
Narayana (God). This even the gods cannot see (or "see with 
difficulty," SI.), 18. This place of Visnu (God) is to the east 
of Meru and is inaccessible even to Brahmarsis and so, of 
course, to the "great seers" (Maharsis, by implication in- 
ferior to Brahmarsis, ib. 21), though Manu holds a conversation 
there, 13. 98. 6. Around Meru revolve continually the sun 
and moon, from east to west, pradaksinam upavrlya kurutah 
(cf. 3. 168. 36, girim amantrya Baiiiram pradaksinam upavrtya), 
as do all the heavenly lights, which the sun drags with him 
as he makes the circuit, kurute (Merum) abhipradaksinam; for 
the sun, on reaching the Asta mountain and getting "beyond 
the twilight," takes the northern district as his course, bhajate . . 
kastham (to the north of Meru) and so returns, facing east, 
30 f.: Merum anuvrttah sa punar gacchati prdhmukhah (SI. has 
sumerum for sa Merum). Thus also the moon, dividing the 
months, goes with the stars (naksatras), and "passing on the 
other side of Meru . . returns to Mandara" (i. e., the east). 1 
Meru itself is east of Ketumala, 6. 6. 31. 



i The expression atikramya is a technical geographical term, meaning 
"passing behind" or "on the other side of;" cf. Pan. 3. 4. 20. In 30, 
above, it is used of the sun getting to the other side of the twilight. In 
13. 96. 10, one who kills a refugee is likened to one who should atikramet 
(sic) the brightness of Meru, i. e., disdain. The account following (above) 
says that to make winter the sun goes to the southern district, but 
nothing more is said of Meru at this point. In 3. 164. 8, the mountain 
of the north is luminous with plants, and has no distinction of day and 
night; but the inhabitants see the sun rise and set (astamana, 9): 

26* 
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It is even possible that Mainaka is at times regarded as 
part of Meru. There is a vinasana ascribed to Mainaka above, 
and in the Tlrtha stories of Vana, 3. 82. Ill, the vinasana 
of the SarasvatI, is where this river " goes concealed on Meru's 
flank" (and is seen again at Camasa, Sirodbheda, and Nagod- 
bheda). 

The Meru of the Mahabharata nowhei-e appears to be 
regarded as the axis of the world, the north pole to which 
the (later) Sumeru is antithetical. In the "car of the gods," 
it is the perpendicular flagstaff of the car, that is it is a 
lofty mountain-range situated in the north, 7. 202. 78. In 
view of the theory recently propounded in this Journal that 
Babylonian and Hindu cosmology rest on the same basis, it 
is necessary to observe that there is in fact no southern pole, 
Sumeru, recognized at all in the epic. One passage given 
above shows a doubtful reading (SI.) of sumeru for sa Meru, 
but in that case sumeru is Meru itself ("fair Meru"), as shown 
by the context. The only other case where Sumeru occurs is 
of a similar nature. Instead of the reading babhuva faramo- 
petah svayambhur iva bhanuna, in 6. 2078 (C), the Bombay 
and South Indian recensions have (50. 46) sumerur iva, which, 
in the light of the similes just given, is evidently "resplendent 
as fair Meru." 

Meru as described in the late geographical intrusion at the 
beginning of Bhlsma ' is half way between the earlier and 

1 It is only here that the Persians bear the (Puranic) name Parasikas, 
6. 9. 66, Hiinah Pdrasikdih saha (so too in SI.; in VP. 2. 3. 13, Para- 
slkddayas tathd, to avoid three iambics). One very important difference 
between the epic and Puranic descriptions is that, whereas the Visnu 
Purana 2. 4. 1, says that the Plaksadvlpa (and others) surrounds the sea, 
which in turn surrounds Jambu-dvipa, ksarodena yathd dvipo jambusaujilo 
'bhivestitah, samvestya ksdram udadhim plaksadvipas tathd sthitah, the 
epic nowhere says that a continent encircles an ocean, but only that an 
ocean surrounds each continent, 6. 5. 13 f. ; cf. ib. (8. 10 and 15) 11. 6; 
11. 9; 12. If. Furthermore, in 6. 12. 27, after remarking that "jewels 
come into (are exported into) the Dvlpa called Puskara from Jambu- 
dvipa" (just as "Indra brings the rain from &aka-dvipa," 6. 11. 16), the 
poet says that all these dvlpas excel as they go north, both in virtue 
and in length of life, but that nevertheless they must all be regarded as 
one nation, "for that is called (one) nation where there is one law" (or 
religion), eko janapado rdjan dvipesv etesu Bhdrata, uktd janapadd yesu 
dharmas cdi'kah pradrsyate, and finally he ascribes to the guardian 
elephants of space a "Plain" country still beyond those already mentioned, 
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later (Puranic) conception, and one among many indications 
that the muddled South Indian text (as published) is tainted 
with later passages is to be seen in this, that just where Meru 
is sufficiently described in the Bombay texts as being eighty- 
four thousand leagues high and eighty-four thousand deep, the 
SI. text adds (in the words of the Visnu Purana, 2. 2. 8) that 
its apex is twice the size of its base, 6. 6. 10. To get a 
proper idea of the epic Meru it must be remembered that in 
this work the dvipas islands or continents, are not spheres but 
parts of the earth, which to the observer stretch away to the 
north and north-west on a scale resembling in general that 
made with Mercator's projection (the farther north the greater 
the extent), each continent having all its virtues including size, 
double that of the preceding. Meru is one of seven mountains 
running across Jambu the Rose-apple continent. It stands 
exactly in the middle, having south and east of it the three 
great ranges Nisadha, Hemakuta (or Kailasa), and Himavat 
(the thousand leagues between each range making a valley, 
varsa), and to the north and west of it the ranges called 
Nlla, Sveta ("White Mountain) and Srngavat, while north of 
the last the country "borders on the sea," and so stops the 
row; but south of the south-eastern end, occupied by Himavat, 
lies the India of the plains, Bharata-land. Other continents 
to the north and east of Jambu-dvipa (Rose-apple continent) 
are Ketu-mala, immediately west, and KaSyapa-continent still 
further west, which, along with Sska-continent, or Naga- 
(Ceylon? In SI. Saka for Naga, 6. 6. 56) 1 , forms the ears of 
the "hare"-shape of part of Sudar&ana, equivalent to Jambu 
continent (also of the discus). This in general is circular, but 
part of it looks like a hare and part looks like a tree and 
these shapes are reflected in the moon "as in a mirror." It 

tatah param samd nama, having four corners, and thirty (leagues?) in 
extent, 6. 12. 33 (or "having thirty circuits"). This land called Sama is 
itself (ib.) described as lokasamsthitih, "the form of the world," as if it 
were the tower of Babel in Sumerian land! Kusa is not an uncommon 
place prefix. Compare Kusavarta a teacher on Mt. Nlla, mentioned with 
Gangadvara, in 13. 25, 13; Kusastamba, ib. 26 (Kusasthali is Dvaraka). 
Kusadvipa was presented to Vidyutprabha by Siva, according to 13. 
14. 84. 

i Lanka also has its trikuta, three-peaked mountain (cf. trisrnga, 8. 15. 
8). The Vedic trikakud is an epithet of Kxsna- Visnu. Bharatavarsa is 
middle India, 6. 9. 4f.; 12. 326. 14 f. 
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is possible that the land called Kasyapa may be Caspian land, 
at any rate that is where it should be according to the de- 
scription. Meru rises in the middle of Ilavrta, between Nila 
and Nisadha and also between Malyavat and Gandhamadana. 
On its flanks are Ketumala on the west; Bhadrasva, the land 
of the Kalamra-tree (above), on the east; the Northern Kurus 
and the Karnikara forest, on the north. Ganges falls from its 
peak into lake Candramas, appearing first at Bindusaras near 
Mainaka, north of Kailasa. On its south is Bharata-land. 
The countries and mountains from the last north to Bharata 
in the south lie like a bow (curved). The Saka-continent also 
has seven mountain-ranges and the first is Meru (6. 11. 15). 
Meru is the house of divinities and is golden (even the birds 
being indistinguishably golden); so it resembles the sun (not 
in being round but in being brilliant), 6. 6. 10. The juice of 
the 1100 league high rose-apple tree (divasprs, "touching the 
sky") runs around the base of Meru and gives health, ageless- 
ness, etc., to the Northern Kurus, as said above, 6. 7. 20. 

But it would be a mistake to suppose that there are literally 
seven continents. Even in this description the poet says ex- 
pressly: "There are many continents; I will describe seven," 
6. 11. 4, using indeed a synonym, since sapta dvipah meant 
originally the subahavo dvlpd ydir santatam idam jagat ("very 
many continents extend the world"). 1 They are thought of as 
comprising not the sphere of the universe but the earth, sap- 
tadvtpd, so called in 8. 90. 106; 12. 49. 37; cf. "earth with its 
seven continents and seas," K. 7. 38. 56. The poet of the 
Jambukhandavinirmana is quite right in saying there are more 
continents. In Sabha is mentioned a Sakala-dvlpa and the 
"seven dvlpas" are here clearly equivalent to "the whole earth." 
Thus in 2. 12. 12, Hariscandra, a king, "conquered the seven 
continents," id est, the whole earth, and in 2. 26. 5f., "He 
conquered bakala-dvlpa and king Prativindhya and whatever 
kings there were in all the seven continents," meaning of 
course in this conquerable earth. In 2. 32. 14, Sakala is a 
city of the Madras (Punjab). Compare 13. 95. 23, sapta dvipan 
imdn varsend 'bhipjravarsati, " rains over this earth." But 
"earth has thirteen dvipas in 3. 3. 52 and 134. 20; and eighteen 



1 Compare the use of "seven kings" of the Kiratas, the "seven tribes" 
of Utsava, 2. 27. 16; 30. 12, etc. "Seven" is often several. 
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in 7. 70. 15. ' The "gate of Manasa lake," according to the 
epic itself, 3. 130. 12, is called "the varsam made by Rama 
in the midst of the mountain," apparently Mt. Kailasa, where 
the famous lake (the brooding-place of swans) is situated, al- 
though the passage would appear also to include it within the 
"holy circuit of Kashmir," Kds'mlramandalam (sarvapunyam) 
not far from which is Visnupadam. The "seers of the north," 
duttara rsayah, held a conversation there with Nahusa, Agni, 
and Kasyapa, ib. 8 and 10. 

The number of oceans is indifferently given as four or seven. 
The "four oceans united by Darbhin" are repeatedly alluded 
to: 3. 83. 156; 84. 126; 85. 63. On the other hand, the sap- 
tasamudrdntd mala of 7. 198. 55 (R. 4. 15. 8) and sapta samu- 
drah of R. 3. 78. 4 imply earthly oceans numbered conventionally 
as "seven" (still earlier, as in VS. 13. 31, there are three 
oceans; or only the eastern and western, as in Manu, 2. 22). 
But even "four oceans" are also recognized, as in Manu 8. 406 
and Kath. 69, 181, catuh&amudrd prthivl. 

Thus the very account in the epic which is supposed to 
imply the Puranic cosmogony speaks of only four oceans in 
6. 3. 38, catvarah sdgarah. In the account of the Dvlpas 
also four oceans are expressly mentioned, ghrtatoyah samudro 
Hra dadhimandodako 'parah surodah sagaras caVva tathd 'nyo 
jalasdgarah, 6. 12. 2, though in 11. 8f. the ksiroda is said to 
surround Saka-dvipa. Apparently the original conception was 
that there was around all the earth four seas, one for each 
direction, just as there was a four-fold river running from the 
mountain in the middle of all the earth, and, to judge by the 
disposition of the four regions around Meru, there were at 
first but four dvlpas. Thus in 6. 6. 12: "On the flanks of 
Meru are four (is)lands (tasya parsvesv ami dvlpas catvarah 
samsthita vibho), Bhadrasvah, Ketumala, Jambudvipa, and 
the Northern Kurus." In VP. 2. 2. 22, the first two are called 
varse dve. Even there dvlpa is used for varsa. Compare 
VP. 2. 2. 3, where the varsa called Bharata has nine dvlpas 
(Indra-dvlpa, Naga-dvipa, Gandharva, Varuna, etc.). 

As late as the Santi, 12. 14. 21 f., the four Dvlpas around 



1 Jambudvipa is mentioned as "famous" in 3. 79. 4. SI. 2. 96. 29 adds 
one passage to those giving "seven dvipas." The dvipa is a safety-place 
of any sort, 2. 63. 7f.; 3. 177. 19; 8. 93. 5; 12. 302. 71 f. 
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Maha-Meru are spoken of as -we should speak of the quarters 
of the earth. The king is said to have brought under his 
sway "Jambudvipa, and Krauiica-dvipa which resembles it 
lying below, adharena, Maha-Meru, and S'aka-dvipa, to the 
east of Maha-Meru, and Bhadrasva of equal extent with 
Saka-dvipa lying north of Maha-Meru;" and further: "Dvlpas 
and antara-Dvipas by plunging into the sea thou hast brought 
under thy dominion," vs. 25. Here the Dvlpas and "antara- 
Dvipas" are all part of the conquest of a king of earth, as 
earth itself in 12. 14. 38 is described as saparvatavanadvipa, 
"(divine earth) with her mountains, woods, and islands." 

In this book alone, 12. 336 f., occurs the description of the 
"White Island, Sveta Dvlpa, otherwise known only from the 
Puranas (including the Harivansa), which is a part of the 
earth lying in the northwestern direction where men profess 
a monotheistic cult. There is no reason to suppose that 
Sveta Dvlpa was ever heard of for centuries after our era. 
It forms no part of the very complete geographical sections in 
the early epic or even of the late intrusion which precedes 
the Bhagavad Glta at the beginning of Bhisma. 

Despite pretended familiarity with the northern country, it 
was really reckoned a death -journey to go thither. Thus 
when Sanjaya "says farewell and sets out for the Himalayas," 
it means he is going to the bourne whence there is no return, 
15. 37. 34. Questionable also is the exact bearing of "Hima- 
vat" to the southerner. As Mt. Abu is a son of Himavat 
(above) so the "plain of Himavat" (prastha) extends so far 
south that it is within two leagues of Kuruksetra. There, 
"on the plain of Himavat, besides the red Sarasvati" is the 
camp of the Pandus, 9. 5. 50 f.; 6. 4. 

Particularly in regard to Meru it is to be noticed that 
even in Santi its peak joins that of Himavat and is of the 
same height, so that the two united peaks form simple edges 
(at least Suka has to burst his way through them as they 
join together), which would be indistinguishable were it not 
that one peak is golden (Meru is hemagiri, 8. 56. 114) and 
the other (snowy or) silvery, 12. 334. 8f. Nor does it accord 
with the notion of a polar mountain that its top has groves 
upon it and that not only gods and saints sit there but even 
"gentle and learned priests" live under the Jambu-tree on its 
very summit, 13. 102. 20 f. In SI. 13. 33. 22, Vatsanabha 
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proposes to expiate his fault by "going to the top of Meru" 
and committing suicide. In the epic, in short, Meru is felt 
to be a mountain like Himavat, only taller and farther north; 
but its peak rises like that of other mountains perpendicularly 
and not parallel with the plain of earth as axis of a sphere. 
Another distinction between the epic and Puranic idea of 
the world must be kept in mind. In the Puranas, e. g. VP. 

2. 7. If., there is fully developed the idea of the planetary 
spheres (not Dvlpas) which go by the names Maharloka, Jana- 
loka, Tapoloka, and Satyaloka, superadded upon the older 
Bhurloka and Svarloka or Svargaloka (these are epic) with 
the intermediate bhuvas as Bhuvarloka. Now the epic knows 
nothing of these seven spheres as such. It is only in its 
latest parts that it recognizes the seven spheres bhiwanah 
(masculine!), 13. 16. 34 and 52: Dhruvah saptarsayas cai 'va 
bhuvanah sapta eva ca, "Dhruva, the seven seers, and seven 
spheres," not exactly as in the Purana, even then, since there 
(loc. cit) the pole-star, Dhruva, is above the Seven Seers, and 
only four spheres rise above this. What the earlier epic 
recognizes is the (old) general conception expressed by "seven 
worlds;" compare (in the imitation-Upanisad) the half-verse 
tatahparam kseiravido vadanti prakalpayad yo bhuvanani sapta, 

3. 213. 22. So in 1. 179. 22, the sapta lokds are mentioned 
as in Mund. Up. 2. 1. 8); cf. AB. 2. 16; 4 7; 4. 9; 5. 10. 
That is to say, the epic has the idea of the plurality of worlds, 
vaguely grouped as Seven Worlds, as this idea came down 
from antiquity together with that of the Seven Hills, Seven 
Seas, Seven Rivers, Seven Mountains, Seven Seers, Seven 
Flames, etc. But there is no recognition of the systematic 
sevenfold planetary sphere, whose names as subdivisions are 
not even mentioned till the Puranas (cf. 3. 261. 17f. many 
worlds). In this regard the ideas of space run parallel with 
those of time. The Puranic system of Manus and manvantaras 
(aeons and ages systematically arranged) is unknown to the 
early epic. The Anusasana, which is little better than a 
Purana-addition to the poem, knows it well; and so do the 
later (335—350) Parvans of &anti and possibly the Sun-Hymn 
(which alludes to Mithra of Persia) in Vana. The "worlds" 
of the epic are three or seven or twenty-seven or innumer- 
able. Against the assumtion of Indo-Babylonian cosmological 
unity stands the fact that the earlier the Indie data are the 
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slighter appears the resemblance to those of Babylon. Even 
if it be claimed that the epic represents only a disintegrated 
original system, it must remain an historical contradiction 
that its data show earlier conceptions than those of the 
Puranas and yet represent the system of the Puranas. The 
only parallel with Babylonian cosmology in India's very early 
literature is, as it seems to me, the "seven worlds;" but as 
these are not spheres and as seven is anything but a precise 
term, it would be periculous to make very much of that fact. 
Buddhistic world-theories are too late to be of importance in 
this regard, but they too have affected the later epic. 



